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A SUGGESTED METAPHYSICS TO FIT A FUNCTIONAL 
EPISTEMOLOGY 


PL especially that brand of pragmatism which is 

better called instrumentalism, has been much haggled over, yet 
the discussion has amounted to little more than a mutual misunder- 
standing of terms, even beyond that point where this failing, so need- 
ful in some small amount to give zest to discussion, has waxed to a 
deadly malady, so that it would almost seem well to forego the inter- 
course of ideas entirely, and allow that both the pros and antis leave 
their contentions to be judged by what they finally work out to. 
Perhaps it is not entirely without blame to itself that instrumentalism 
finds such odious misrepresentation to be its lot. That ingenious 
innocence of schematization and terminology, which has been no 
small aid to the theory’s attaining vigorous growth, certainly mili- 
tates against its receiving fair and intelligent criticism. To find a 
metaphysic for instrumentalism might aid much in obviating this 
difficulty, though at the same time risking the loss of the doctrine in 
the uncertainness of the venture. The more especially so because any 
development of a metaphysic must border so closly upon the dialectic 
as to appear ill fitted to such a go-it-to-the-end empiricism as that 
upon which our theory bases its claims. Nevertheless, such is the 
adventure before this discussion. 

But, before the final plunge into the problem, the warning is 
proper that the only logic to be expected is that in accordance with 
a functional interpretation of knowledge. There is to be no attempt 
at proof according to any static logic, but only a working together of 
ideas for mutual clarification, or else the elimination of those unfitted 
for participation. The whole may turn out to be a flagrant example 
of Petitio Principui, and be none the worse for it, if only the ideas do 
not quarrel one with another. Having thus severed the last mooring 
to responsibility of conduct, the discussion may now fare forth upon 
its chosen way. 

Three words immediately assume leading roles, experience, experi- 
encing, and the unstatic, and the last is that which affords a keynote 
to the metaphysic, and this is so because of the wariness, which is 
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peculiar to instrumentalism, of all that comedy of analysis in which 
the well-worn and conventional masques of the harlot and the para- 
site, the intuition and the reason, cover the God-given features of the 
facts, and nothing remains to be done but to fit the characters with 
new witticisms of dialogue. The rather there is a reaching for the 
native stuff of living. And thus we tumble into the vortex of the 
unstatic, and are shut from easy recourse to words for the explana- 
tion of the unexplainable. 

This thing the unstatic is a chaos of pure motion, activity, kinetic 
force. In it there is differentiation through force and direction 
alone, in every part of it is continual mutation through action be- 
tween its elements, always mutual dependence in character. Com- 
plexity is the very essence of it. For absence of complexity means 
uniformity, fixedness of activity, change, motion. But there can be 
no differentiation into exclusive and categorical kinds. Hence the 
pluralism existent is only one of variation in function. And in such 
fuctioning there is mutation, perhaps microscopic, perhaps gigantic, 
but always continual. The only ever-present feature is that of direc- 
tion, the only uniformity possible is that of direction. But no single 
direction is everlastingly the same, determined for one element, for 
every element exists amid an infinitude of other directive forces, it is 
dependent upon them for character, as each of them is dependent 
upon it. But this dependence is not to the exclusion of antagonism, 
for the very shaping of one element is through its being set over 
against other forces. The one primal fact is, however, motion, force. 
So the only sort of an element is a kinetic, and this may only be indi- 
vidual through present uniformity of direction. Every real is a 
kinetic. 

In keeping with the force of this concept wnstatic there are 
brought to light these dictums: 

I. Two reals may not be exclusively and continuously different 
in kind. 

II. Two reals, mutually antagonistic in direction, entering into a 
common situation, must be either mutually modified, or else merged 
into a new real. 

IIT. The component directional elements entering into a real can 
not retain individual determination, but may be only aspects of one 
dynamic whole. 

IV. No persistent element may exist independent of or unchanged 
by the boundless complex whole. 

V. In every process there is present a creative possibility. 

While such a statement of the nature of reality is not a propos 
merely to functional epistemology, it is perhaps most strikingly fit- 
ting as viewed in the light of this theory. The refusal of yes-and-no 
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demarcations of mental facts into sensations, percepts, and concepts; 
the emphasis upon the functional unity and mutual development of 
mental elements; and the constant suspicion shown towards any 
dividing of activities into continuous and antithetical sorts or fae- 
ulties, as the objective and subjective ; the emphasis upon the creative 
character of thinking; the considering of the elements present in 
thinking as themselves active, not passive to the manipulation of a 
mind, and also as continuous with reality, not set over against reality ; 
all these make such an epistemology and such a metaphysie fit hand 
and glove. 

But most of all do they agree in the forswearing of all word- 
entities. The ding-an-sich, the merely potential, the mind, the ego, 
and all such beings as most bedevil thinking are at least prayed 
against, though they may surreptitiously creep in through the weak- 
ness of language. It is strange what fond reverence the enlightened 
among us still show towards this old crop of thought hindrances. 
They can behold any single activity fading away into an infinite 
regress, but to think of it they must block that endless unraveling 
of things, they must tie the loose ends together with a word. Ask 
them the force of the word and it resolves into an activity, but still 
the sound of the phrase ‘‘static term’’ is the only solace to their 
mental dilemmas. Or they may refuse every intelligible, though 
superstitious, meaning for the word mind, and yet they leave the 
mystical word there to come valiantly to the rescue of any fact in 
distress. Such a shortcoming is undoubtedly due to domestic tidiness 
in thought, but for the seer of the unstatic it seems to shut the door 
against many a waif fact which, while not tidily fitting into place, 
has perhaps the secret of rejuvenation in it. And it is this attempt 
to eliminate word solutions upon which a metaphysic of the unstatic 
must rest for recommendation. 

But the modification, due to the emphasis upon the unstatic, 
which is most important for the whole subject of epistemology, is 
that in the meaning of the term experience. Accepting that word 
to denote the realm within which experiencing takes place, we are 
brought to the question of the relation between experience and 
reality. As already noticed, the existence of any mutually exclusive, 
and persistently differentiated kinds of reals, is repugnant to the 
concept unstatic. Such an exclusion from reality would seem to 
smite hip and thigh any persistent subject-object relation in experi- 
ence, while the mutual interdependence of reals would find little 
room in an experience which was the free offering of discrete data to 
a mind for arrangement. Hence even without the presence of the 
word-entity mind coming to question, such a conception of experience 
would seem to work poorly, when the unstatic was uppermost in the 
situation. 
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Finally, both the principle of mutual relatedness, and the prin- 
ciple of exclusion of categorically different kinds, refuse the idea of 
experience being a realm within reality. Experience must be co- 
extensive with reality. The total complex of interrelated reals which 
makes up the world, this is experience. But within the whole there 
occur particular series of interactivities which may be called experi- 
encings. But the whole may not be considered as an active entity, it 
is a sum total which may not be added. Nor in it are the various 
kinks and incongruities of the particulars smoothed out in a unity of 
higher purposefulness. It is simply an ever widening hodge-podge of 
contradictory reals. To this plexus of kinetics, the word experience 
may not be applied as definitive of its character or structure, but 
only as marking the-everywhere-present-in-it-potentiality of relation- 
ship in some experiencing, and the always actual continuity of inter- 
action between any experiencing and its utmost bounds. When, then, 
the relation between an experiencing and experience is spoken of, the 
term reality might equally well be used, except that it would hint at 
a discontinuity, which suggestion is to be avoided. The connection, 
however, between experience and any particular experiencing, it is 
necessary to realize. 

Most emphatically important in this connection is the serial char- 
acter of experiencing. It, itself, is not an activity, totally distinct 
and self-characteristic, to be set over against some other generically 
different sort of activity. On the contrary any real may enter into 
a situation wherein it acquires an aspect which renders it a part of 
an experiencing series, while every real in such a series works over 
into participation in other sorts of series. But what does give experi- 
encing, or any other process for that matter, continuity, is localiza- 
tion, and community of function among the elements entering into it. 

In ordinary living, and in the treatment of experience from the 
physical and physiological standpoint, experiencing is recognized as 
taking place in individual centers. But the stuff which is individual- 
ized in experiencing is not limited to the individual centers. It is 
independent and self-constituted, common to all individual experi- 
encings inasmuch as it may enter into any of them. And it does enter 
into them and become individualized for the sake of readaptation to 
a special end. This individualizing process is one of acquiring a pur- 
pose and fulfilling it. It takes place in all animate centers from the 
simplest protoplasmic cell to the human being. And the purpose ac- 
quired and fulfilled when the process is successful is the continuation 
of that part of the world stuff belonging to the special animal com- 
plex. In this total individualizing process, every animal function- 
ing, whether digestive, ratiocinative, or what not, plays a part. But, 
experiencing being considered from the epistemological side, the 
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most important activities of the experiencing series are those which 
function in consciousness. 

So, experience is the total of reality, and that within which any 
particular experiencing occurs, and of which every element in any 
experiencing series is an integral part. 

Experiencing is that functional continuity of reals in an individ- 
ual center through which experience becomes modified for the sake of 
continued animate existence. 

Formidable as this latter may sound, yet when stated in an un- 
guarded way, it means only that by experiencing is denoted what- 
ever it is to be animate, not gaseous, nor mineral, nor in any way 
dead. It is just what each of us has when he is alive and wriggling. 

However, in this treatment of the relation between experience and 
experiencing, a most traitorous word has found harborage. The 
term consciousness, if left unchallenged, might with ease betray the 
whole discussion. It must be rendered innocuous. Above all may it 
not convey the picture of a Tibetan realm, presided over by the grand 
lama, mind. The aforementioned aversion to word entities would 
object strongly to the referring of consciousness to the activity of a 
mind. But even if mind be taken as being but a class name for activ- 
ities inherently different in kind, the distinction between activities 
as conscious, or mental, and non-conscious, or physical, would not be 
possible with a metaphysic of the unstatic as a background. That is, 
if such a distinction be taken as a categorical differentiation accord- 
ing to sorts. 

This fo.iows immediately upon the first dictum stated as depend- 
ent upon the characterization of the unstatic. But the application 
of this corollary here is so important that a consideration of its at- 
oneness with the concept of the unstatic is enforced. "When the 
fundamental fact of things is considered to be motion, change, force, 
no qualification of elements would be in keeping which was not 
describable in terms of direction or force. Any positing of a mystical 
specificity as a distinguishing feature of one thing as against another 
would be unfitting. But the only distinction which would apply to 
difference of function would be as to direction, since difference of 
force, or velocity, would be merely in intensity. Then no two ele- 
ments could be permanently differentiated, since the direction of 
either would be subject to at least small variation through existence 
among other forces, and so there would be the possibility of mutual 
transformation into similarity. 

Therefore a conscious real may not be marked off as one having a 
specific quality consciousness, but must be defined in terms of what- 
ever peculiarity of function is common to such reals. This is what 
most marks a piece of reality as being included in an experiencing 
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series rather than a brute physical one. Only does a real become con- 
scious when for it there is hesitation in direction. It must be not 
merely uncertain, but hesitant in a selective situation in which the 
general directive force of the experiencing series takes part in the 
determination of the final direction which the real assumes in the 
series. This might be expressed in the terms of vitalistic biology as 
meaning that a real becomes conscious when there is selective reaction 
to it, and only then. So, in a stone, light does not act as a conscious 
element because the meaning of light for the stone’s existence is un- 
questioned. But for the animate complex there is just that question 
of direction between this way and that. Does this light mean to come 
near or draw off? In every such coming to consciousness there seems 
to be a genuine indeterminism as to final upshot, and a drawing into 
the suspense of the rest of that centered reality which is the center of 
experiencing. Always the question affects, to some small extent at 
least, the possibility of further comfortable experiencing and future 
successful meeting of such perplexities. 

Consciousness, then, is the quality of hesitation in direction pres- 
ent for all reals in their higher functioning within the experiencing 
series. 

There is thus in every conscious functioning of experience in ex- 
periencing, a quality of uncertainness, which might lead to the state- 
ment that every element entering into an experiencing is liable to a 
subjective phase, if the adjective subjective were to be taken in the 
commonly found sense of shady, questionable. This subjectivity may 
consist in a question as to the element’s own proper directive force, 
or, if its own direction be not in immediate question, subjectivity may 
be referred to it as it enters into the determination of some other ele- 
ment’s bearing, and is thus modified in its own direction or force. 
‘However, this subjectivity forms no inalienable characteristic of any 
element such as to make it distinct in kind. For no matter how un- 
certain an element may be in one situation, it may in another be a 
factually determining member. The dream hallucination, though in- 
stantly discounted as meaning a thing to be yelled at, may become of 
grave factual importance for a Freudian analysis of one’s subcon- 
scious. On the other hand, no element is so determined in its force as 
not possibly to be rendered uncertain, particularly if it be so unfor- 
tunate as to be functioning in a philosopher’s mind. 

Yet there is something inexplicable in this subjectivity found in 
the experiencing process, just as there is something inexplicable, that 
is, which escapes complete causal description, in a physical process. 
But to posit here the activity of such an entity as the subject, in order 
to furnish a stop-gap for thinking, is a purely gratuitous piece of 
word worship. The subjective may only belong to a subject in the 
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sense of being referred to an interrogation point. But far from 
invalidating an element as a part of experiencing, this interrogatory 
character enhances it. It is in this way that it functions for the 
adaptation of its meaning and other meanings it meets to the needs 
of any particular situation. 

With this final flourish of its decapitating scimitar against a word 
entity, this metaphysic of the unstatic may rest content as at least 
having exhibited in the rough its most dangerous traits. Probably it 
was not entirely fortuitous that the word unstatic instead of some 
such positive term as dynamic was taken as the center of this con- 
ception of things. For its procedure is for the most part from the 
negative side of the question to the weeding out of artificial terms, if 
they be equated to existential entities. Also the method used was 
influenced by a feeling against arbitrary classification and too cate- 
gorical distinctions. On the positive side, this discussion offers a 
tentative sketch for a background to instrumentalism, the chief 
craving throughout having been to develop coherently the metaphys- 
ical hints gleaned from Professor Dewey’s various works. The whole 
feeling of Professor Dewey’s thought, as understood here, calls for 
continuity of interactivity, and universal dynamic effectiveness 
throughout reality, while frowning upon any over-rude anti-intellec- 
tualism. This suggested metaphysics will be best understood, then, 
when looked upon as a working out of these thought factors into 
amicable relationship. 


Haroutp Kina CHADWICK. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 





PRIMITIVE IMPROVIDENCE 


NORESIGHT is one of the virtues civilized man never tires of 
arrogating to himself. He is civilized, in fact, he declares, just 
because he is foreseeing, because he is self-denying, saving, provident. 
‘‘Our commerce, manufactures, education, culture,—everything is 
for the satisfaction of future needs. It is this sense of to-morrow 
which stings us to work. The haunting specter of possible wants, 
even when we are needing nothing, the hope of future rewards, the 
confidence of success, of fear of failure,—these are the stimuli which 
earry us along from savagery to civilization. The savage at first has 
no sense of them,—or at least but very little.’’* 

There may be something in these assertions, but I have always 
been inclined to think them at least exaggerated, and based not only 
on cultural egotism, but on ethnological ignorance. Having just 
returned from a rain dance at Zuni, New Mexico, I find myself of an 
even more emphatically challenging disposition. 


1 Shotwell, J. T., This JouRNAL, Vol. XII., page 201. 
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That ceremonial to bring rain was one of the ko’kokshi cere- 
monials, ‘‘a dance for good’’ which is performed several times every 
year during the season of the growing crops. It is a one-day cere- 
monial, but it may be repeated at request, at the request of any one. 
It was repeated four times when I was in Zuji,? making a continuous 
performance of five days. It meant hard work, work in preparing 
the masks and costumes, work for the kinswomen of the dancers, the 
kinswomen having to prepare food not only for the dancers, a varying 
number, about fifty, but for more than fifty other members of the 
kiwitsine or sacred club-house, the turn of which it is to present the 
dance, and the dancing itself is an extremely laborious and tiring 
activity. Beside the twice daily public performance, rites are no 
doubt undertaken in the kiwitsine. The dancers sleep there* under 
conditions, I surmise, perhaps a bit uncomfortable. And of course 
whatever the weather conditions, quasi-tropic sunshine or torrential 
downpour, they go on with their dance. On the whole the ko’kokshi 
represents, it seems to me, a somewhat greater labor and a somewhat 
stricter self-denial than the prayer for rain made in time of drought 
in a Christian pulpit. 

In Zuni, ceremonials for communal benefit or advantage follow 
one another throughout the year. And, let us remember, they accom- 
pany, they do not preclude, the secular activities of an agricultural 
and pastoral life. There are sixty-five thousand head of sheep to be 
eared for on the Zuni reservation and there are wide-stretching fields 
of wheat and corn to be planted and harvested. And this farming is 
done with care, too. The Zufi have a ‘‘joke’’ upon one of the Indian 
agents once sent them from ‘‘ Washington.’’ ‘‘Why go to the trouble 
of making ridges of soil along each row of grain?’’ he had queried, 
and he had had a field planted in the American fashion. The next 
sand-storm laid it waste. 

Even harder upon the young crops than a sand-storm is a grass- 
hopper invasion. To find out the cause of such devastating hordes 
the Zuni take no end of trouble. For it means to them that they must 
find the witch who sent the plague upon them, and witches are elusive. 
In ease of sickness, too, the sickness-sending witch has to be dis- 
covered. As far as witches are concerned the Zui certainly show no 
lack of forethought. They are in constant dread of their possible 
machinations. And their precautions against them are endless—ex- 
tending even after death. They take forethought indeed in many 
ways for the dead. Food is supplied for the journey to ko'lwwala 
and during the four days that the deceased may linger about his old 
home the house door is left ajar. And then in all the time to follow 

2 August, 1915. 

8 During all ceremonials conjugal continence must be observed. 
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a bit of food is scattered, dropped on the fire or on the floor, before 
each meal. ‘‘Take this and make our little boy or girl grow up strong 
and well, and give us plenty of rain’’—this is the prayer that goes 
with the offering, surely not an uncaleulating prayer. The bit of 
food may not represent much self-denial, but there can be no ques- 
tion that the property destroyed with the dead is a considerable eco- 
nomic loss. The best clothes and blankets are put on the corpse, and 
the most valued jewelry. And the other personal belongings of the 
dead are burned or buried in the bank of the river that flows into 
ko'luwala’s sacred lake. 

You may have proved your point about the self-denial and the 
forethought of the Zunii—the expressions only are different from what 
we are accustomed to, I may be told, but are not the Zuni an advanced 
tribe, are not the Pueblos the most advanced of all the North Amer- 
ican tribes, tribes that are themselves advanced in comparison with 
other savage peoples? Your story about their perspicacity in farm- 
ing is a proof in itself of Zufi advancement. But what of the nomad 
hunter peoples? 

The nomad hunter, I rejoin, does not dispense with hunting cere- 
monial and hunting magic, any more than the ‘‘advanced”’ agricul- 
turist or herder. And ceremonial and magical beliefs always mean 
forethought and self-denial. The forethought and self-denial at the 
time of death are even more pronounced in the case of peoples of a 
more primitive culture than with the Zuni. More elaborate, too, in 
the more primitive cultures are the magical methods taken to get 
offspring, to insure their growth, to make men, to establish conjugal 
fidelity, to quarantine against witchcraft, to bring good fortune of all 
kinds to people and to save them from misfortune. I would almost 
say, in fact, that the more primitive the group the greater its anxiety 
about mishaps, and the more solicitous it is of precluding them. It is 
excessive providence, indeed, not improvidence, which is a sign of 
savagery. It is his providence, not, as Professor Shotwell has put it, 
his improvidence which keeps man a savage. 

The difference, for I am not claiming there is no difference be- 
tween modern and primitive man or rather between modern and 
primitive culture, is in the direction taken by human providence. The 
belief prevails in primitive societies that everything is subject to con- 
trol, if not by ordinary men, then by the gods or their priest proxies, 
everything—birth, growth, decay, death, men and animals, all nature. 
And so in connection with all, forethought must be applied, and upon 
all, care expended. In societies less primitive, these ambitions are 
curtailed—the wild animal is not charmed before he is hunted, or the 
enemy befuddled before he is attacked, the rain clouds are not danced 
for, shrines are not visited the better to conceive offspring, the young 
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are not hurried into adolescence or manhood, the departed spirit is 
left to take care of himself. The age-old tradition, in fact, that na- 
ture is the servant of man begins to be given up or at least revised. 
Some natural processes are left alone. 

Some day, who knows, the world’s culture may develop to such a 
point that we ancients of the twentieth century will be charged in 
our turn with having misdirected our providence and the charge may 
take the form of accusing us of improvidence, of improvidence of 
health, of youth, of happiness, of most of the joys and delights this 
world offers. 


Este CLEws PARSONS. 
New YorRK CITY, 





SOCIETIES 


THE SIXTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE WESTERN 
PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


HE sixteenth annual meeting of the Western Philosophical Asso- 
ciation was held at St. Louis, April 21 and 22, 1916, the Asso- 
ciation meeting as guests of Washington University. The first of the 
two days of the session was devoted to papers dealing with the philos- 
ophy of the state, which had been chosen as the main topic of the 
meeting. At both morning and afternoon sessions the discussions 
were animated and keen, the interest of the participants reflecting 
vividly the aroused condition of public opinion in matters of state- 
craft. The problems foremost in the papers and in the discussions 
may be summarized: (1) The meaning of individualism and the place 
of initiative in the Hegelian and other German conceptions of the 
state; especially, are liberty and progress possible in a state organized 
as a logically closed system? (2) Liberty in relation to democracy: 
what are the guarantees of freedom, and indeed what is the meaning 
of freedom in a democracy? (3) The relation of economic and politi- 
eal freedom, and the possibility of adjusting these without disrupting 
democratic institutions. (4) The definition of nationality: if race, 
language, religion, politics, do not make the nation, what is it? Asa 
whole, both in papers and discussions there was more of a tendency 
to set and define problems than to suggest solutions. 
The evening session of the first day was held at the University 
Club, where the Association was entertained at dinner, and later 
listened to the address of the president, Professor A. H. Lloyd, on 
‘The Doctrinaire in Time of Crisis.’’ This address is to be published 
in the July number of The International Journal of Ethics. In sub- 
stance it was a spirited and impressive plea for the fuller recogni- 
tion of the power of philosophy in the guidance of states and the 
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determination of the course of history, and’at the same time for the 
value of this guidance to the civic intelligence of mankind. 

The papers of the second day were devoted in the morning ses- 
sion to problems dealing with the philosophy of values, in the after- 
noon to the problem of knowledge. The strong pragmatic bent of 
the Western Association found free expression, and came to a lively 
climax in Professor A. W. Moore’s witty and shrewd criticism of the 
neo-realists—a paper which, it is understood, is to form a chapter 
in a forthcoming collective volume by a group of western pragmatists. 

At the business session Professor G. H. Mead was elected presi- 
dent for the ensuing year, Professor H. W. Wright vice-president, 
and Professor E. lL. Schaub secretary. At the same session a resolu- 
tion was passed requesting the American Philosophical Association 
in conjunction with the Western and Southern Philosophical Asso- 
ciations to formulate a scheme of amalgamation into a single national 
society. A well-attended supper at Lippe’s Rathskellar closed what 
all the participants felt to have been one of the most successful of 
the Western Association’s meetings. 

Following are synopses of the papers in the order of their 
reading : 


Nature, Reason, and the Limits of State Authority—Epmunp H. 
HOLLANDS. 


This paper discussed Hegel’s ‘‘Philosophie des Rechts’’ as the 
classical statement of the theory of the absolute state. Hegel’s posi- 
tion was a return in theory to what the ancient city-state had been 
in practise—an absolute state, whose institutions critical reason had 
little chance to influence, largely because it denied the right of free 
association. In the Middle Ages there was no absolute ‘‘ state,’’ and 
the law of nature was theoretically superior to the law of any state. 
Political power and moral reason had been separated and opposed at 
the opening of the modern period; but Hegel believed the modern 
state to be the synthesis of both, and hence the absolute embodiment 
of all human interests. His proof for this involves the assumption 
that all interests beside family interests are united and realized in 
the institution of property, which in its turn requires the law of the 
state. It also involves making the state infallible, and denying free- 
dom of thought to both religion and science. His conclusion is con- 
trary to the general method of his own philosophy, which would de- 
mand the transcendence of every moral principle to its immediate 
objectification, and therefore its embodiment in organizations which 
are, or may be, wider than the state. 

In opposition to the theory of the absolute state, the paper main- 
tained that the moral reason recognizes common goods of men as men, 
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not merely as citizens. Men associating themselves to realize such 
goods create organizations which are potentially wider than the state. 
There are four general classes of such organizations, and it is in this 
connection that the question of an international court arises. The 
alternative to such a court is a world-state; this is immoral because 
the absolute state is on a wider scale. The direct function of the state 
as such is political, not cultural. Its true principle is to guarantee 
the freedom of its citizens under the law. The right of free asso- 
ciation is therefore fundamental in political ethics. Such associa- 
tions the state should protect, and at times directly promote; but they 
are independent of it. They protect the individual against state 
tyranny, and will, in the long run, tend to protect states against 
mutual injustice and war. 


The Principle of the Organization of the State-—G. H. Mean. 
Read by title. 


Philosophia Ancilla Civitatis—Horace C, LONGWELL. 


Pure truth-seeking, wholly disinterested and exempt from ex- 
pediency, must remain only an ideal. For, however free inquiry 
may become, it must be bound at least by regard for the interests of 
the social organism, as conditioning groundwork of all human ac- 
tivity, including speculation. Any surviving organism owes its suc- 
cessful adaptation to very substantial integration of parts; this re- 
quires a compactly functioning mechanism enormously preponderant 
over any free-play. In the social organism this dominant mass ap- 
pears as institutional life, basic for survival and instinctively safe- 
guarded. Individual initiative may at best ‘‘loosen the screws’’ but 
never seriously jeopardize the ‘‘machinery”’ itself. From this view- 
point, all restrictions on free-thought are essentially protests against 
anti-social tendencies. Hence, whatever the regnant guardian (state, 
ehurch, ete.), philosophy will be withheld from inquiry which dis- 
regards the welfare of society. (Illustrations: Denial of the doctrine 
of philosophy as ancillary to theology accompanied by its subordina- 
tion to social welfare.) But not only does society thus act as a 
general determinant; in particular it shapes the very course of 
thought which, in its history, oscillates between monism and plural- 
ism as extremes. This pendulous swing results from the interests of 
the social organism controlling speculation. For the monistic tend- 
ency of reason, as instrument for systematization, is initially con- 
sonant with and an aid to the process of social integration, but logic- 
ally developed so mechanizes as to eliminate all free-play. Recourse 
to the pluralistic tendency at first saves values, but issues in such 
laxity as to be abandoned in turn. This course is apparently in- 
evitable. Utility of this viewpoint in elucidating the history of 
thought. 
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Liberty and the Social System.—Grorce H. Sasine. 


The earlier theories of political liberty, especially the theory of 
natural rights, are vitiated by their emphasis upon the supposed in- 
consistency of freedom and restraint by law, though the effective 
political practise of this liberalism, which aimed to secure by law 
the very liberties which were held to be prior to law, really rested 
upon the opposite assumption. It was therefore necessary to recon- 
struct the theory of political liberty in such a way as to show the 
dependence of freedom upon the restraints of social organization. 
This was accomplished by a more adequate conception of the indi- 
vidual on the one hand and of social organization on the other; the 
development of individuality was shown to be dependent upon cul- 
ture which is essentially social, and social organization was shown 
not to be the analogue of temporary, voluntary associations. The 
English idealists, following Hegel, thus conceived self-development as 
the process of entering into the achieved culture which was objecti- 
fied in institutions and social organization. Instead of an antithesis 
between freedom and law, Professor Bosanquet emphasizes that be- 
tween the actual and the real will. The actual individual, because he 
is imperfectly socialized, has an actual will which brings him more 
or less into conflict with social organization. The latter, however, 
represents his real will, the good which he would recognize if his 
imperfections and impartialities could be purged away. True free- 
dom and law are thus at one in the real will as it exists in society 
and as it is more or less perfectly realized in the individual. The 
freedom which appears to be contrary to institutions is only the un- 
restraint of the unsocialized actual will. The concept here used is 
identical with the concept of system developed in the idealist logic. 
Society is conceived as a system in which each individual obtains his 
real character by his relations to the other parts of the system. The 
superiority in some respects of this view to the older liberalism is 
evident, but it is defective in that it involves a static view of the 
social system. As against the system, the individual seems to be 
always wrong; his obligation is summed up in the requirement to find 
a station in the social system. But the essence of freedom and indi- 
viduality lies in making such a station for oneself. The system in 
fact requires to be remade by the initiative of individuals, but ideal- 
ism characteristically regards the system as self-creating and self- 
developing. Professor Bosanquet, however, in developing his view 
of the state, limits state action to the negative réle of removing 
hindrances to the good life. It is thus admitted that the good as 
positively realized is to be found in the individual consciousness. 
Only the individual is valuable per se, a view which agrees better 
with the theory of natural rights than with the view that the indi- 
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vidual derives his value from his place in the social system. This 
suggests that the social system is really no more ultimate than the 
individual, but that the forces of reconstruction and conservation 
are coordinate. The way is thus open for a modified individualism 
as the basis for a theory of political liberalism. 


Liberty and Democracy.—H. B. ALEXANDER. 


The humanitarian ideal of liberty, equality, fraternity has been 
rudely overthrown by the war. The political idealism of the western 
world must be reconstructed. The conception of liberty is the key- 
note of American history. But liberty has never been truly defined 
in America. The ideal oscillates between anarchic individualism and 
fantastic equalism. Germany stands for a conception of feudal state- 
hood. Its virtue is not liberty, but loyalty, expressed in the common 
acceptance of concordant design. The ‘‘overindividual state’’ and 
a militarist socialism are natural outcomes (a ‘‘militarism’’ which 
is not a thing of arms, but a subjection of the spirit). But here is 
no salve for the lost freedom; not happiness, but the right to create 
is what man demands for his civic well-being. A state in which the 
will to act is always controlled by collectivist purposes is only an 
organized mob. The mob-mind, no matter how highly organized, is 
inferior to the individual mind. The excellences of mind (as recog- 
nized in human history) develop through detachment from affairs, 
not through social absorption. Liberty of mind is essential to all 
realization of ideal values. Is a truly democratic liberty possible? 
Organization for material interests is essential to society; organiza- 
tion of ideal interests is ruinous. If a mean is to be found between 
these, it is by way of the conceptions of law and justice. Law in 
the state is the equivalent of self-control in the individual; justice 
is the equivalent of the exercise of reason. Liberty—a mean between 
license and slavery—can exist only in states where the individual 
intelligences are eternally alert; hence, where there is some degree of 
strife and friction. Liberty is the delicate equilibrium of life; it 
becomes mechanical and monstrous the moment individuals are sub- 
jected to collectivist ideals; it becomes decadent the moment law 
and justice are uncritically institutionalized. 


Reshaping Our Philosophy.—James H. Turts. 


The national philosophy of the American people has been ex- 
pressed through the three conceptions, liberty, union, democracy. 
These express intrinsic human values. Liberty is the indispensable 
condition of conscious choice and therefore of personality and any 
life supremely worth while. Union is not merely a source of strength, 
but affords the possibility of the human relationships, interchange 
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of thought, community of sympathy and purpose, without which life 
is barren. Democracy in the sense of self-government is the method 
of attaining fullest moral responsibility and expression; in the sense 
of equality it expresses the condition of genuine conversation and 
friendship ; it is one at least of the elements in justice and is the ideal 
of religious visions. 

These conceptions, however, need reshaping to meet the change 
from a predominantly political to a predominantly economic situa- 
tion. Three stages may be distinguished in the development of cer- 
tain powers. (1) The discovery of some hitherto unknown power, 
(2) Its limitation to prevent its dangerous uses, (3) General par- 
ticipation in the benefits, e. g., (1) the discovery of the automobile, 
(2) measures to keep it from running over the great mass of people, 
(3) general ownership of automobiles. Human organization and 
cooperation is one of the two great sources of power. This has been 
applied to military and political organization in which it has come 
through the three stages. Our national philosophy has been shaped 
chiefly with reference to this. The great power at present is eco- 
nomic organization. We are as yet chiefly in the second stage. The 
problems of liberty, union, and democracy have to be restated in 
terms of this new situation. 

In the case of liberty it is now seldom that individual liberty 
in any of its forms is threatened by political power pure and simple. 
The danger to liberty comes through the machine in industry or 
through control of the standard of living by organized capital or 
through control of public opinion by special interests not clearly 
understood. The problems of union are no longer geographical, but 
are chiefly economic and social, growing out of the divisions between 
capital and labor and the methods of urban life which segregate dwell- 
ings by economic status so that rich and poor no longer attend the 
same churches or the same schools. The great problem of democracy 
is due to the conflict between the principle of self-government and 
equality which is our political theory, and autocracy and inequality 
which is our economic practise. We are in unstable equilibrium. 


War and the Democratic State —L. L. BERNARD. 


Herbert Spencer’s assumption’ that the increasing industrializa- 
tion of the state inevitably involves the coming of democracy and 
the disappearance of war and of compulsory political control is not 
borne out by history or the requirements for a successfully organized 
society. Industrialism has not been followed by democracy, but there 
has been a marked change in the personnel of the ruling classes. The 
people themselves can not rule until they can secure and make use of 


1‘¢ Principles of Sociology,’’ Vol. II., Part V., Chs. 17-19. 
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accurate and abundant undistorted information regarding public 
affairs, organize an effective machinery of control over governmental 
agencies, and reorganize the machinery and purposes of the economic 
and social system. Governmental controls must increase rather than 
decrease with the growing complexity of the industrialized social 
order, but this control machinery should be functionalized instead of 
ritualized in the interests of the classes.. Democracy is incompatible 
with civil wars and with foreign wars waged for class benefits only. 
Wars carried on by over-populated countries or by countries with 
poorly balanced industrial development against their rivals may still 
occur in true democracies (should any exist) as well as in class-con- 
trolled states. But for the most part the existence of a foreign war 
would seem to be an indication of an undemocratic state. 


The Meaning of National Expansion.—M. S. HanpMAN. 


Nationality is a changing and relatively indefinable entity. 
Neither race, language, religion, nor geography can be shown to be 
fundamental in the determination of nationality, as the altering polit- 
ical boundaries of successive periods show. What, then, is the true 
nation? Has it an intelligible principle of definition other than the 
political ? 


Values and Science.—GEorGE R. Dopson. 


Science, strictly speaking, is physics. It is a set of concepts aris- 
ing from our experience with the physical world. It is abstract and 
its ideal explanation is in terms of mechanics. It is vain to claim all 
knowledge for its domain. Some very useful knowledge is not sci- 
ence, and never can attain scientific character. Science implies pre- 
cision, exact knowledge. This is possible only when the material 
studied can be weighed or measured, or when, in ease of motion, there 
is uniformity. 

When we turn from the inorganic to the realm of life, the methods 
of physics and chemistry are applicable only in part. New categories 
are needed. Biology is coordinate with physical science, not a part 
of it. When consciousness is studied, the data are so different that 
physical methods are almost entirely inapplicable. Omit from psy- 
chology all that belongs in physiology, biology, and philosophy, and 
it will be found that little is left. The psychologists who are wedded 
to the scientific ideal therefore tend to turn from consciousness to be- 
havior. This is interesting and important, but the result is not psy- 
chology, and it means that although human consciousness can be 
intelligently studied, its data can not be treated scientifically. 

This is still more clear when ethics, esthetics, and religion are in 
question. For here the data are values which are not given by the 
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senses. They are furnished by feeling and are known only as they 
are felt. They can not be studied from the outside or at second hand 
or from memory. Moreover, they are felt differently by different 
individuals and by the same persons at different times. Science can 
not deal with such materials. They lack definiteness and precision. 
They can not be studied in cold blood, for when feeling is absent the 
data are absent too and are known only by report. 

Ethics, then, can never be a science. But this does not mean that 
ethical values can not be treated intelligently. Love, e. g., is a feeling 
and it can be known only by an experience of it. It always retains 
its emotional character. But it can become intelligent. It can realize 
that it is not for fondling and indulgence only, but for the high ends 
of life. So with all ethical, esthetic, and religious experience. If we 
have it, we may reflect on it and at least partly understand it. But 
such knowledge is not science and it is not on its way to the scientific 
stage. Incommensurables will not become commensurable with time, 
and the values which do not exist apart from some appreciation of 
them can never be treated by the methods which have been so suc- 
cessful in physics. Of course, we may stretch the term science to in- 
clude all knowledge, but the loss in clearness is great, the gain is 
nothing. 

Justice, in practise, is not exactly ascertainable, because the values 
in question are felt differently by the contending parties. Amer- 
ican and Japanese can not get together on a precise delimitation of 
rights and duties. What is needed is not the impersonal thinking of 
science, but the personal thinking which results in a Lebensweisheit, 
which takes account of the sentiment of honor, which goes more than 
half way, which engages in a rivalry of generosity. This is a wisdom 
which is folly to the science that consists merely of facts and cold 
logic, but which is the only thing that will work in class struggles and 
international difficulties, precisely because it is skilful in dealing with 
values, the only things men care for, values which are, and in virtue 
of their nature must remain, outside the domain of science. 


Philosophy and Religion—G. D. Waucorr. 


Religion may be analyzed into four elements, viz., (a) a back- 
ground or world-view, (b) an attempted solution of the serious prob- 
lems of life, (c) an emotional quality, and (d) activities of such kind 
as are appropriate to the belief of the individual. The relation of 
philosophy is especially apparent as regards the first of these ele- 
ments or constituents. Religion tends to present truth in symbolic 
form ; its world-view needs rationalizing, and to accomplish this is the 
proper function of philosophy. In the past a distinctively philo- 
sophie world-view has sometimes been substituted for the world-view 
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of the prevailing religion. Something of the sort seems to be needed 
at the present time in order to reconcile philosophy and religion and 
to secure a more adequate background for the religious life. 


The Mystical Element in Experience.—C. E. Cory. 


When mysticism understands itself to be in hostility to thought it 
is both defenseless and injurious. Current anti-intellectualisms and 
irrationalisms have tended to encourage that error. Further, it 
brings no revelation of another world, has no insight into a beyond. 
It may, however, take the form of an enriched and deepened percep- 
tion of this world; and when thus formulated is worthy of some de- 
fense. This enriched perception of this world it secures by freeing 
itself, for the moment, from the tyranny of special desires. By sus- 
pending the attitude of utility it releases into all objects a larger 
sympathy, and thus obtains a greater immediacy. Action implies 
preference, and preference sunders its world—the narrower the in- 
terest, the more foreign will the world appear. The discontinuity 
which the desire for particular ends creates is thus overcome by an 
impartial love. As the unity is restored, the meaning of the whole 
illumines the parts. All this the mystic accomplishes, not through the 
dialectic of thought, but through a purification of desire. 


James’s Later View of Consciousness and the Pragmatic View: A 

Contrast —EtTHEL E. SaBin. 

A criticism of James’s doctrine of consciousness may be made 
from the standpoint of a more thoroughgoing pragmatism. James’s 
view that objective or external relations, as contrasted with the sub- 
jective or internal, are more constant and stable, fails to recognize 
that stability is relative to purpose and that, when thus interpreted, 
the test does not enable us to differentiate between the objective and 
the subjective. The interpretation of cognition as control by future 
consequences, or the identification of thought with this function of 
control, was ignored by James, and hence his account of the relations 
or transitions constituting consciousness inevitably goes astray. His 
doctrine is not a doctrine of cognition, but of verification. The 
‘*leadings’’ or ‘‘pointings’’ become a series of static links, and the 
final fulfilment bestows an ex post facto function of cognition upon 
the starting-point. ‘‘Virtual knowledge,’’ which achieves no fulfil- 
ment, becomes wholly inscrutable. The terminus ad quem, when 
finally reached, becomes a dumb facing of reality. The relations 
having been left behind, this means logically either dualism or ab- 
sence of consciousness. From this situation James tries vainly to 
extricate himself through the concept of pure experience. The signif- 
icant feature of pragmatism as a future made present escaped James, 
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and hence his pragmatism is, in truth, but a new name for old ways 
of thinking. 


Object of Perception versus Object of Thought—H. W. Wricut. 

Influenced by pragmatism, we have become accustomed to think of 
perceptions as plans of action. As such they are at once anticipations 
of motor adjustments and promises of result, pleasant or unpleasant. 
These promised results are ideal qualities, universal in their meaning. 
The object perceived, however, is a particular thing. Its existence is 
quite different from that of our ideas. Reality confers objectivity 
upon certain of our interpretations by the control which it exercises 
over the movements of adjusting the sensory apparatus. If the move- 
ments thus initiated lead on to further movements, e. g., approaching 
and touching, and if the promised results arrive, the perception is 
said to be verified. Similarly thought-objects find their meaning in 
certain sequences of movement, on the one hand, and in certain satis- 
factions on the other. This furnishes the basis of the contrast be- 
tween mechanism and teleology or value. In the case of thought- 
objects the control is exercised by the accepted body of knowledge, 
usually through the instrumentality of the speech-mechanism. Here 
likewise unimpeded activity has the force of verification. But this is 
not the whole story, for ideal contents are universal, not only in 
meaning, but in existence as well. They are generalized experiences 
of action and appreciation ; their universality is based upon the unity 
of will characteristic of all human individuals. Thought represents 
objects that are possible of realization by all voluntary agents. In the 
nature and workings of volition, therefore, we find the desired ex- 
planation of the opposition between conception and perception, 
thought and existence. 


Ernst Mach and the New Empiricism.—B. H. Bove. 


The difficulties encountered in Mach’s philosophy have their 
origin in Mach’s failure to adhere consistently to the requirements of 
empirical method. Concepts are interpreted pragmatically as instru- 
ments or tools, but sense-perception is reduced to absolute ‘‘ele- 
ments,’’ with the result that Mach wavers between the position of 
mental chemistry and that of plain materialism. This inconsistency 
makes it impossible for Mach to establish a proper relationship be- 
tween concepts and sense-material. Mach does indeed furnish sug- 
gestions which, if developed consistently, would have led to the doc- 
trine of the reflex are concept and to an interpretation of all experi- 
ence along the lines of instrumentalism. As thus developed conscious- 
ness is a form of control which appears when responses become in- 
hibited, and the character of the control is determined by the bio- 
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logical result which the nascent activities would have if they were 
completed. While Mach did not carry through the empirical method 
consistently, he wrought a change in our philosophical attitude or 
temper of mind which secures for him a permanent place in the 
record of human progress. 


Neo-Realistic Logic and Science-——A. W. Moore. 


Expounders of the analytic logic of neo-realism hold two very 
different views of its relation to science, viz., (a) that analytic logic 
is not a methodology, but is a special science, with its own special 
interest, subject-matter, and method; and (b) that it affects a long- 
needed reform in scientific logic by excluding the ‘‘ psychological,”’ 
‘*subjective’’ process of knowledge and by furnishing science with its 
long-sought ‘‘simple’’ elements. Its difficulties may be summarized 
as follows: (1) It accepts from epistemological logic the ‘‘subjective’”’ 
character of the act of knowing; (2) in excluding from logic the act 
of knowing it breaks with science, as is seen particularly in its view 
of hypotheses; (3) it is unable to make a workable distinction be- 
tween truth and error; and (4) the simple elements which it proposes 
to furnish to science are the hypostatized acts of knowing which were 
previously rejected and which are neither simple nor of value for 
science. 


The Co-Functions of Meaning—A. MitTcHELL. 
Read by title. 


H. B. ALEXANDER. 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA. 


B. H. Bope. 
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REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


The Limitations of Science. Louis TrencHAaRD More. New York: Henry 

Holt and Company, 1915. Pp. 268. 

The main contentions of this vigorously written and acute criticism of 
current scientific methods and theories are: (1) That physical science has 
no ontological value, and that its proper business is to describe in sym- 
bolic terms the properties common to the members composing a class of 
sense phenomena. (2) That therefore the truly fruitful method of science 
is the abstractive method, which proceeds in accordance with the above 
description of the genuine business of science. (3) That the hypothetical 
method, so much in vogue to-day among the “ energeticists,” the “ ether- 
ists,” and the “ electronists,” which method consists in assuming the exist- 
ence of a fictitious class of objects which can not be perceived by the senses 
(why does Professor More call these objects “ phenomena” when, by defi- 
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nition, they can not be perceived by the senses?), but to which there are 
nevertheless attributed qualities similar to those of sense phenomena, is a 
method fruitful of confusion between the fictions of imagination and ob- 
jective realities, fruitful of manifold contradictions, and unfruitful in the 
promotion of scientific discoveries. (4) That the problem as to the ulti- 
mate nature of things should be left to the metaphysicians. 

I am not at all clear (and I suspect that the author is not clear) as to 
what Professor More means by metaphysics. On the first page he seems to 
regard it as the subjective method of investigating objective data: “ That 
is, things are as we think them to be.” In another place (p. 188) he speaks 
of the unfortunate results which have accrued to men of science, when, 
“succumbing to the temptation to discover the hidden causes of phenom- 
ena, they have created a sort of fictitious world in which the laws of objec- 
tive or physical phenomena are inextricably confounded with the deduc- 
tions of subjective psychology.” Thus science becomes metaphysical, and 
at the same time pretends to supplant metaphysics. In still another place, 
he seems not quite certain about the boundary line between physics and 
metaphysics, not quite so confident that he can tell the physicist and the 
metaphysician how each is to keep in his own bailiwick. Still he holds 
that we can say in a general way that the domain of physics is concerned 
with the discovery of phenomena and the formulation of natural laws 
based on postulates which are determined by experience and generally 
accepted as true; the causes of phenomena and the discussions of the pos- 
tulates of science lie in the province of the metaphysician (pp. 113-114). 
For example, the shape of the electron is not a physical but a metaphysical 
problem, since it is incapable of verification by experience. In other words 
anything incapable of experimental verification is a proper subject for 
metaphysics and “subjective psychology.” In short, I suppose that meta- 
physics is concerned chiefly, or perhaps only, with those problems concern- 
ing which nobody can really find out anything. In the language of a 
contemporary humorist it deals only with what is “behind the beyond.” 
It follows, too, that psychology is not a science, unless, indeed, Professor 
More would admit that, besides “ subjective” psychology, there is also an 
objective psychology. But then he defines the objective as the physical. 
Therefore the only “ objective ” psychology would be physical psychology, a 
bad name for physics, chemistry, and biology. It follows also that, when 
one wants to be a metaphysician, all one has to do is sit down with his eyes 
shut (if that helps him the better to extrude from his mental field the 
troublesome “ objective” world) and to imagine, according to fancy and 
in disregard of the possibility of verification, all sorts of entities dancing 
and careering behind the veil of experience. I take it that Professor More 
would say that this sort of thing is quite harmless provided the genuine 
scientist does not indulge in it and mix its fantastic results with his sci- 
ence into a mass whose ingredients are indistinguishable by the layman 
and usually by the scientist himself. Professor More’s grievance against 
most of the notable scientists of the present time seems to be that they 
are given to compounding just such mixtures. I suspect that he regards 
the professional metaphysician as a harmless but useless wool-gatherer. It 
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seems truly unfortunate that great physicists can not curb their meta- 
physical impulses. 

Professor More complains with much justice that physical theorists 
have not been schooled in philosophy sufficiently to know when they are 
off or on their own beat. I think that the complaint applies to the author. 
His conception of the scope and method of metaphysics is both antiquated 
and naive. Those of us who still regard metaphysics as a serious pursuit 
for some intelligent beings look upon its business as that of investigating 
the fundamental postulates and general results of the special sciences and 
of arriving at the maximum of coherent and synthetic interpretation of 
reality, as found in experience. Metaphysics has to do with the most 
general and fundamental characteristics of the objective or existent world. 
Logically anything which exists is an object and a proper subject of sci- 
entific, that is to say of systematic, inquiry. Professor More’s treatise is 
on the epistemology of physics. Now, if one is going into this field, and 
a very important field it is, one should formulate clear conceptions of the 
meaning of “object,” “ objective,” “subject,” “subjective,” “ reality,” 
“existence,” etc. These terms are notoriously dubious and equivocal 
in common usage. Psychology has to do with psychical subjects or minds, 
but it does not follow that psychology consists of a lot of subjectivistic 
imaginings or guesses. Physics has to do with physical or spatial objects, 
but it does not follow that all its so-called phenomena are epistemologic- 
ally or really objective. Professor More seems to forget that every physi- 
cist is a human being with sense-organs, brain, and even mind, a good 
deal like the rest of us. Was it not the Blondlot rays that leading French 
physicists saw, but that Professor Wood and others could not see at all? 
One might suppose from Mr. More’s argumentation that speculating and 
guessing never really led to fruitful observations and discoveries. 

I would not have my criticism of Professor More’s naiveté in phi- 
losophy, and especially in epistemology and methodology, detract from 
the impression of the instructiveness to the student of the philosophy of 
science of his critical exposition of “The Metaphysical Tendencies of 
Modern Physics,” “ Descartes and his Influence on Recent Science,” “ The 
Scientific Method,” and “ The Classical and the New Mechanics.” These 
chapters abound in interesting matter. He keeps steadily in mind his 
general theses, and, by wealth of illustration and clearness and vigor of 
statement, he makes out a strong case on the inconsistencies and specula- 
tive difficulties of recent physical theory. He has no difficulty in showing 
up the inconsistencies and weaknesses in recent conceptions of the ether, 
the atom, the electron, matter, and space. The hypothetical method of 
the new mechanics, he points out, makes mechanical mass or intertia a 
phenomenon of energy, and, indeed, of electricity. The latter in turn 
becomes a property of the ether, and the ether, in turn, evaporates into 
empty space or becomes a pure vacuum. The electromagnetic theory of 
ether, in its latest developments, implies that light has the power of chang- 
ing a vacuum into a substance. In fact ether is hardly intelligible except 
as a mathematical symbol. Professor More thinks that the time is rapidly 
approaching when all scientific discussions of the nature of the ether will 
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be considered futile. “If bodies are forms of electricity how can they 
move through an electrical medium without disturbing it?” “We are 
driven (by the Larmor and Lorentz theories) to the supposition that the 
electron is a space modification of a ‘universal medium and that, in some 
way, neither electron nor ether is a material substance, but a kind of 
transcendental entity called electricity.” “If motion increases mass (as 
the new mechanics assumes) then mass becomes infinite when the velocity 
of light is reached.” “They (Larmor and Lorentz) have really only 
substituted an electrical atom which will not explain matter for a material 
atom which would not explain electricity.” “The Fitzgerald-Lorentz 
hypothesis, made to explain the Michelson-Morley experiment, namely, 
that the dimensions of bodies were so changed by their motion as to 
neutralize the effect of the earth’s motion on the phenomena of light, 
would mean that every body when it attained a speed equal to the velocity 
of light, would flatten out to a dise of no thickness at all.” These are 
specimens of his criticism. Professor More stoutly maintains that “we 
have no conception of matter without energy or of energy without matter.” 
Ostwald’s question as to which we feel first when a stick strikes us, the 
stick or the energy, he says, is as wise as the question which comes first, 
the egg or the chicken. His criticism of Einstein’s relativity theory, 
which does away with ether and postulates space as a vaccum, the velocity 
of light as an absolute constant, and time as simply synchronism not the 
experience of succession, seems to me, as a layman, particularly telling. 
He says that Einstein’s definition of time gives him the feeling that, if 
he could make clocks go slower his life would become longer. (Einstein’s 
theory is, of course, a beautiful illustration of the confusion between time 
conceived in terms of a recurrent or rhythmic spatial motion and actually 
experienced time as succession or duration.) The whole discussion of the 
attempt of the electronist to make mechanical mass and gravitational 
attraction phenomena of electric charge deserves careful weighing. As 
well, also, the discussion of the game of hide and seek between matter, 
energy, space, and ether in present-day physical speculation. 

In short, Professor More has no difficulty in showing that these con- 
cepts are used by physicists in very fluctuating senses, and that, if they 
are to be taken as representing real entities, then physical theory becomes 
involved in a mass of inconsistencies. 

Such is the danger which besets the wholesale employment of the 
hypothetical method. Therefore, says Professor More, let us abandon it 
to the professional metaphysicians. The danger is real, and the despised 
and rejected metaphysician will not be able to repress an unholy glee at 
seeing the votaries of exact science floundering in metaphysical morasses. 
But I respectfully suggest that the remedy proposed is too drastic. I 
doubt if the impulse to form hypotheses and make guesses as to the real 
“oo” of things can be expunged in this fashion. I suggest that a good 
dose of philosophy might enable the patient to eliminate the toxins due 
to overindulgence of the “ metaphysical” appetite. Is it not your second 
or third rate physicist who regards the atoms, electrons, and ethers, as 
indubitably real existences? If a first-rate physicist does so, I submit that 
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it is because his philosophy is so very naif. Is it not the case that the 
minds most fruitful in scientific discovery, such as Darwin’s, Faraday’s, 
Kelvin’s, and Thomson’s, are always fertile in hypothesis? Are not hy- 
potheses for them policies and programmes, incitements and pointings to 
further investigations? If this be true, then there must be some psycho- 
logical and logical connection between imaginative construction and dis- 
covery. If physicists were to resign all attempts to picture or conceive 
the inner go or hang of physical processes, and severely restricted them- 
selves to methods of abstraction would we not get a race of pedestrian 
recorders and measurers, piling up observations unenlightened by any far- 
reaching and unifying synthesis? I remember that Simon Newcomb once 
said that this sort of uninterpretive amassing of facts was the bane of 
American science. Consider the extraordinary fertility of Darwin’s and 
Faraday’s minds! Consider the stimulating effects of the molecular 
theory of gases, the wave theory of light and electricity, the theory of 
natural selection, and of Thomson’s and Rutherford’s speculations on radio- 
activity! It is surely a most significant coincidence that the pioneers in 
investigation are always fertile in hypotheses. What is a hypothesis, after 
all, but an intellectual scheme or picture for correlating facts and im- 
pelling a man to look for new facts? 

Professor More’s argument has not convinced me of the valuelessness 
or the terrible dangers of the hypothetical method. It is the expression 
of a native impulse of the human mind, the impulse to seek to see deeper 
into the interrelationships of things, to trace analogies and find corre- 
lations, which is at work in different guises in the scientist, the philos- 
opher, and the poet. Rightly employed, it leads to the discovery of new 
facts and new relations between facts. To crush it out would be to reduce 
science to a process of routine registration of routine perceptions. 

Is it, after all, so scandalous a thing that Kelvin, Faraday, Thomson, 
Lorentz, et al., while they proclaim themselves to be devotees of purely 
objective science, indulge rather freely in metaphysical flights so bold that 
your philosopher, browbeaten by the contemptuous severity of the scien- 
tific positivist, would never have dared to essay them? Professor More’s 
ideal of science seems to be the same as Auguste Comte’s, and he, of 
course, banished metaphysics—and smuggled it in again as the Worship 
of Humanity and the Eternal Feminine. When the philosopher sees that 
the speculative physicists are leading the field, he takes heart of grace 
and ventures to suggest that he does not wish to deal in transcendental 
moonshine, but only to carry out farther (as far as may be) the work of 
synthetic correlation of the main features and directions of this empirical 
and moving old world. Perhaps physics is not so sternly objectivistic and 
philosophy so riotously subjectivistic as the blatant scientific positivist 
has been shouting. 

I ought to mention, in conclusion, that Professor More has a sharp 
and telling criticism on Sir Oliver Lodge’s vagaries and on the grossly 
exaggerated pretensions of so-called scientific methods of handling the 
social problems of eugenics, the latter under the caption “Science as 
Arbiter of Ethics.” The whole book is thoroughly worth while. 

Tue OnI0 State UNIVERSITY. JosePpH A. LEIGHTON. 
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Geschichte der franzdsischen Philosophie seit der Revolution. Erster 
Band. Die Anfinge des franzésischen Positivismus. Erster Teil: 
Die Erkenntnislehre. Max Sontnz. Strassburg: Verlag von Karl J. 
Triibner. 1914. Pp. xii+ 266. 


The French thought of the later eighteenth century has commanded 
comparatively slight attention on the part of the historian of philosophy. 
Yet, in spite of the encyclopedic superficiality and the lack of technical grasp 
which characterize so much of French thinking during that period, some 
of the intellectual prophets of the French Revolution have made positive, 
lasting contributions to philosophic knowledge and method. In this first 
volume of his history of French philosophy Dr. Schinz points to D’Alem- 
bert, Turgot, and Condorcet as the predecessors of Auguste Comte and 
the founders of French positivism. In their work he recognizes a philo- 
sophical tendency of Lockean inspiration, paralleling the critical phi- 
losophy in rank as well as in time, and indeed in some respects antici- 
pating and even transcending Kant and the Kantians. 

This volume, dealing with the epistemology of D’Alembert, Turgot, 
and Condorcet, begins with biographical-historical sketches of the three 
men, obviously more detailed in the case of D’Alembert and of Condorcet, 
and particularly enlightening in the somewhat intimate delineation of 
the latter as a leader in the Revolution, the creator of republican, consti- 
tutional theories in France, and the opponent of the demagogic dogma- 
tism personified in Robespierre. The rest of the book, while constantly 
taking account of Turgot’s and Condorcet’s theories of knowledge, natu- 
rally centers about the epistemological method of D’Alembert and his 
doctrines concerning the objects of knowledge. These the author regards 
as the first statement of French positivism, which tendency in philosophy 
he misses no opportunity to compare and contrast with the critical phi- 
losophy and with English positivism. 

It is significant that D’Alembert’s “ Eléments de philosophie” ap- 
peared in the same year in which he gave up his position as editor of the 
“Encyclopédie.” Dr. Schinz sees in this step of D’Alembert’s an indica- 
tion of his estimate of philosophy, as not merely a weapon against ec- 
clesiastic and political dogmatism, but above all an endeavor to separate 
opinion from knowledge and to give the latter a firm foundation. 

The subject-matter of philosophy D’Alembert finds in the first prin- 
ciples of the sciences, these being simple and recognized facts: simple 
abstract ideas and ideas of sense. The former correspond to the Cartesian 
concepts; but, unlike Descartes and Malebranche, D’Alembert considers 
them, not as innate, but as evolved by the reflective understanding. The 
manner in which abstractions originate becomes a problem for Turgot, 
the author of the law of the three stages, who regards the forming of a 
complex of relations as the essence of the abstraction process. All our 
knowledge is relative, that is to say, it is limited to phenomena. The 
more nearly philosophy succeeds in recognizing in the mass of experience- 
data one fact, and in the mass of abstract ideas one truth, the more nearly 
it attains its goal. Like Kant, French positivism seeks to discover and to 
analyze the categories in accordance with which the world of our experi- 
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ence is organized into coherent unity. For D’Alembert this ultimate 
unity of all reality remains an ideal which philosophy should progres- 
sively approximate, but which it can never attain. This Lockean spirit 
of philosophical resignation is in marked contrast with the optimism of 
Descartes and Leibnitz regarding the ultimate reach of human thought. 

The second part of the volume, entitled The Objects of Knowledge, 
deals with the problems of our own existence and the existence of an 
outside world. D’Alembert’s discussion of the existence of bodies, in the 
Introduction to the “Encyclopédie,” is compared with the theories of 
British empiricism, especially those of Hume and Berkeley, and Turgot’s 
criticism of Berkeley receives some attention. A chapter is devoted to 
Condillac, and in the analysis of Turgot’s article on Existence an inter- 
esting parallel is drawn between Turgot and Kant. 

One readily sees from the very outset how highly the author values 
this French triad of thinkers, and how seriously he regards his own effort 
to remove the veil of misunderstanding which has obscured and confused 
the usual accounts of their philosophical theories, and to reveal them in 
their proper historical setting and their real philosophical significance. 
Dr. Schinz has brought to his work abundant enthusiasm and considerable 
erudition. To be sure, the insistence with which he searches for post- 
Kantian wisdom in D’Alembert’s and Turgot’s philosophical fragments 
exposes him not infrequently to the dangers of the sort of philosophical 
higher criticism which has loaded many thinkers of the past with theo- 
ries of which they very probably were quite innocent. Again, appar- 
ently because of the author’s firm determination to maintain the solid 
importance in the history of philosophy of these early positivists, in spite 
of the rather slender philosophical material with which their works have 
provided him, this volume, entitled “ Erster Teil: Die Erkenntnisslehre,” 
may be said to suffer from padding. If the author’s treatment is usually 
clear and occasionally even happy, it is not on that account concise. The 
reviewer is aware of the fact that the indication of the precise relation 
in which D’Alembert, Turgot, and Condorcet stand with respect to earlier 
French philosophy, and more especially with respect to British empiri- 
cism and the critical philosophy, is an essential part of Dr. Schinz’s task. 
But the lengthy and repeated exposition of the commonplaces of British 
empiricism add to the bulk of the book without increasing its value. 
None the less, this volume is a real and worthwhile contribution to the 
history of a somewhat neglected period in the history of philosophic 
thought. 


Rapostav A. TsANnorr. 
THE RICE INSTITUTE, 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. January, 1916. On the Com- 
petence of Thought in the Sphere of the Higher Life (pp. 1-15): J. W. 
Scott. -—In view of the supposed conflict between philosophy and religion 
as a conflict between thought and emotion, the question is asked whether 
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anything which can vindicate itself as intellectually true can do the work 
of religion. The absolutistic analysis of thought is accepted and made the 
basis of religion. Absolutism is the truth in religion, while religion is the 
feeling of it. On Certain Logical Paradoxes (pp. 16-27): THEroporE Dr 
Laauna. — A consideration of the well-known paradoxes cited in the first 
volume of Whitehead’s and Russell’s “ Principia Mathematica,” an exam- 
ination of the “theory of types” therein devised as a solution with the 
conclusion of the unsoundness of its reasoning, followed by the writer’s 
alternative solution. Instinct and Sentiment in Religion (pp. 28-44): 
Wim K. Wricurt. — “It will be the purpose of this paper to show that 
while there is no religious instinct, in the strict sense of the word, there is 
a religious sentiment which develops from the instincts, partly in accord- 
ance with innate characteristics, and partly in response to the social envi- 
ronment.” Bergson’s Doctrine of Intuition (pp. 45-58): C. A. BENNETT. - 
In the face of divergent interpretations of Bergson’s doctrine of intuition, 
an attempt is made to present a self-consistent view. It touches the ques- 
tion of the relation of instinct and intellectual analysis. The answer is 
that richness of intuition depends on the amount of analysis which has 
preceded it. “Intuition without analysis is dumb and empty; analysis 
without intuition is fragmentary and unfinished.” Reviews of Books: 
Hugo Miinsterberg, Psychology, General and Applied: Mapison BENTLEY. 
Benedetto Croce, What is Living and What is Dead of the Philosophy of 
Hegel: G. Watts CunnincHAM. Professor Aliotta, The Idealistic Reaction 
Against Science: JosHua CO. Reynoutps. J. Chevalier, La notion du néces- 
saire chez Aristote et chez ses prédécesseurs particulicrement chez Platon: 
G. S. Bretrr. Notices of New Books. Summaries of Articles. Notes. 


Dunlap, Knight. The Results of a Questionary on Psychological Termin- 
ology. The Johns Hopkins University Circular, No. 5. Baltimore, 
Md.: The Johns Hopkins Press. 1916. Pp. 55. 

Pekelharing, C. Kant’s Teleologie. Groningen: P. Noordhoff. 1916. 
Pp. vii + 243. 

Pratt, James Bissert. India and Its Faiths. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1915. Pp. xv-+ 483. $4. 

Sellars, Roy Wood. The Next Step in Democracy. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 1916. Pp. 275. $1.50. 

Taft, Jessie. The Woman Movement from the Point of View of Social 
Consciousness. Philosophie Studies from the University of Chicago, 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue General Board of Studies of Cambridge University has published 
a report to the Senate on the desirability of instituting degrees, other than 
the doctorate, to be given for original research; the board is of the opinion 
that the present is a favorable opportunity for instituting a more distine- 
tive recognition of research work than is at present available. Two classes 
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of student have to be considered: first, that composed of graduates of the 
University; and, secondly, that consisting of graduates of other univer- 
sities who may, under the present regulations, obtain the Cambridge degree 
by two years’ research work carried out in the University. The board rec- 
ommends that the degrees of Bachelor of Letters and Bachelor of Science 
be established; that a Bachelor of Arts of the University may, in or after 
his eleventh term, submit for approval a dissertation upon original re- 
search for the degree of Bachelor of Letters or Science; that a research 
student who is not a graduate of the University may submit a dissertation 
upon original research for one or other of the new degrees after six terms’ 
residence. It is also recommended by the board, although with dissenti- 
ents, that holders of the new degrees may proceed to the degree of Master 
of Arts in the same manner as do Bachelors of Arts at present.—Nature. 


THE first two numbers of a new bi-monthly magazine, The Journal of 
Delinquency, have appeared under the editorial guidance of Frederick C. 
Nelles, superintendent of Whittier State School, and J. Harold Williams, 
director of research in the same institution. Associated with them are 
Arnold L. Gesell, of Yale University; H. H. Goddard, Training School, 
Vineland, N. J.; Thomas H. Haines, of the Ohio Bureau of Juvenile Re- 
search; William Healy, of Chicago, and Lewis M. Terman, of Stanford 
University. As its name suggests the journal will be devoted to the 
scientific study of problems related to social conduct. 


Tue Honorable Bertrand Russell, of Trinity College, Cambridge, has 
been convicted under “defence of the realm act.” Under these circum- 
stances the government finds it impossible to issue a passport to him to 
leave the country. Accordingly, his lectures at Harvard scheduled for 
next spring must be postponed until another year. Professor Royce will 
resume his own course on symbolic logic. 


Dr. FrepERICK G. Bonser, associate professor of industrial education 
in Teachers College, Columbia University, has been promoted to a full 
professorship of education and given charge of the courses concerned with 
the elementary school curriculum. Special attention will be given to the 
needs of supervisors of vocational and rural schools. 


Dr. Horace C. LonGweELL, assistant professor of philosophy in North- 
western University, has been appointed assistant professor, preceptor in 
philosophy in Princeton University. 


Dr. Donatp W. FisHer has been appointed instructor in philosophy in 
Princeton University. 
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